Chapter Nine
VIOLET GORDON WOODHOUSE
JYjLRS. GORDON WOODHOUSE!" , . . Violet Gor-
don Woodhouse. . . . The reader of this history of my life is
already familiar with the name, which has sounded out, like
a theme, throughout its pages. In the course of my days I have
consorted more with original artists than with executants, but
of the latter Violet was both the most exceptional and the
one I knew best. It is true that-by the range of understanding
she exhibited in her art, she ranked also as a creator, and that
herself had at times composed, but these works, remarkable
though several of them were, have vanished, and only one
little song, written in 1894, is still in existence. So that it is
as a performer that she must be considered, and because the
echoes of even the greatest music die, at any rate to our ears,
it is all the more necessary that some testimony to her and her
powers should be compiled, and accordingly I record my
evidence. Her personality and the taste through which she
expressed it, and of which I shall have more to say later, were
so strong that I believe I could anywhere immediately recognise
an object she had chosen: just as, now that she is dead, every
time I pass through the haU here at Renishaw, where I write,
and see, lying on an oak chest, a scarf she gave me, the very
first glimpse of it, so typical in its colours and weftage of her
individual choice, strong and evocative as a perfume, at once
administers to me the shock both of her magic and of the fact
that she has gone, and kindles in my heart an immense personal
regret, not in any way lessened by the fact that I have only
known two women of genius, and that she was one of them*
Part of her genius consisted no doubt in the assurance where-
with she had found her medium and Boadc it her own, taking
a